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CALLS TEACHER SITUATION NATIONAL 
MENACE 


President's Industrial Conference Points to Shortage—Educa- 
tional Employees Have “ Suffered Most Acutely,” Says 
Report—Teachers and Other Organizations 


That school teachers have suffered most acutely from 
increased cost of living; that teacher shortage is a 
national menace, and that Americanization and other 
national educational problems are beyond solution until 
the teacher shortage is 





CITIZENS TO CONFER ON NATION’S EDUCA- 
TIONAL NEEDS 





Emergency Conference of Representative Citizens Called By 
UL. S. Commissioner of Education—Governors and 
Chief Scheol Officers to Head State Delegations 





A national conference of representative citizens has 
been called by the United States Commissioner of 
Education to mect at Washington May 19, 20, and 21, 
“ to consider the pressing problem of education from the 
standpoint of statesman- 





remedied, are some of the 
conclusions in the report 
of the President’s Indus- 
trial Conference. The re- 
port says: 

“Among those employees 
who suffer most acutely have 
been the teachers in our 
schools. ‘Their situation in 
many parts of the country has 
become deplorable. Thou- 
sands of them, trained in their 
profession, with a high and 
honorable pride in it, have 
been literally forced to leave 
it, and to resign what had 
been their hope, not of wealth, 
but of loyal service in build- 
ing the foundation of knowl- 
edge and character upon 
which our national strength 
must rest. In consequence 
there is everywhere a _ short- 
age of teachers. An inquiry 


taken. 


it is faced at once. 


March, 1920. 





“A NATIONAL MENACE” 


There is everywhere a shortage of teachers. An 
inquiry made by the Bureau of Education showed that 
in January, 1920, more than 18,000 teachers’ positions 
in the public schools of the country were then vacant 
because the teachers to fill them could not be had. 
Over 42,000 positions are filled, in order that they 
may be filled at all, by teachers whose qualifications 
are below the minimum standard of requirement in the In 
several States. It is the estimate of the Commissioner State superintendents Com- 
of Education that more than 300,000 of the 650,000 
school-teachers of the country are to-day “ below any 
reasonable minimum standard of qualifications.” 
Many of those who remain in our schools receive less 
pay than common laborers, despite the long years of 
preparation for their profession that they have under- 


This situation is a national menace. It is useless to 
talk of Americanization and of the diminution of illit- 
eracy and other national educational problems, unless 


—Report of the President’s Industrial Conference, 


ship and the public wel- 
fare.” Secretary of the 
Interior John Barton 
Payne has sent a special 
invitation to the governor 
of every State to head the 
delegation from his State 
at the conference, 


his invitation to the 


missioner Claxton points to 
the “emergency in education 
in the United States arising 
out of the present and pros- 
pective shortage of teachers, 
the necessity for large in- 
creases in funds for the sup- 
pert of schools of all kinds 
and grades, and the need for 
readjusting programs of edu- 
cation to the requirements of 
the new era.” He says: 


The emergency in educa- 
tion in the United States aris- 
ing out of the present and 








made by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation showed that in January, 1920, more than 18,000 teachers’ 
positions in the public schools of the country were then vacant 
because the teachers to fill them could not be had. Over 42,000 
positions are filled, in order that they may be filled at all, by 
teachers whose qualifications are below the minimum standard 
of requirement in the several States. It is the estimate of the 
Commissioner of Education that more than 300,000 of the 
650,000 school-teachers of the country are to-day ‘below any 
reasonable minimum standard of qualifications.’ Many of those 
who remain in our schools receive less pay than common 
laborers, despite the long years of preparation for their pro- 
fession that they have undertaken. This situation is a national 
menace. It is useless to talk of Americanization and ef dimi- 
nution of illiteracy and other national educational problems 
unless it is faced at once. 

(Continued on page 7, 
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column 2.) 





prospective shortage of teacli- 
ers, the necessity for large increases in funds for the support 
of schools of all kinds and grades, and the need for readjusi- 
ing programs of education to the requirements of the new era is, 
I believe, so great as to justify the calling offa national con- 
ference of representative citizens to consider the pressing prob- 
lems of education from the standpoint of statesmanship and 
the public welfare. 

It is very.desirable that each State be represented by its 
chief executive, its chief school officer, and a large number of 
its more prominent and influential citizens—men and women of 
affairs, business men, farmers, representatives of labor, physi- 
cians, lawyers, editors, and other publicists, club women, and 
educators. 

The Secretary of the Interior, with whose appreval I am 
calling this conference, is inviting the governor of your State to 
attend the conference himself and to appoint as delegates a 
dozen or more men and women of the character described, 

Will you not urge the governor to accept this invitation, 
assist him in selecting a good large list of delegates, and be 
sure to come yourself? Will you not also send me at once the 
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nines Of amy persems in your State who 
should be tmvited in addition to the 
delegates appointed by the governor? 





CONGRESS OF BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION TO FEATURE 
N. E. A. MEETING 


Will Discuss Financing of Public 
Schools—Other Subjects for 
July Pregram 


A “congress of bourds of education” 
will be a feature of the National Lduca- 
tion Association meeting at Salt Lake 
City, July 4-10. On July 8 dhe morning, 
afternoon, and evening sessions will be 
given to this congress, the theme being: 
“Financing and managing the public 
schools.” Members of school boards, 
Stabe, city, and county superinitcndents, 
wd educational experts will take part in 
the disenssions. 

The congress will meet in two sections 
om Thursday Torenoon, one section to 
consider rural school problems and the 
other to cemsider the fimancial preblems 
ot the city school, It will ect in one 


body Thursday afternoon and Thursday | 


evening. 
Economic Pressure and the Professional Spirit 

The following are among the subjects 
of addresses and symposiums on the gen- 
eral program : 

“The survival of the professional 
spirit despite econemic pressure and so- 
cial unrest.” 

“The recegnition of edecilion as re- 
laied te onmr natiowal life.” 

“The necessity of the unity of the pro- 
fession in obtaining needed legislation.” 

“The proper relation of the superin- 
tendent and board of education to the 
teaching bedy with respect to administra- 
tion.” 

“The preper relation of the classroom 
teacher to the superintendent and board 
of education with respect to administra- 
tien.” 

“The relation of teacher shortage te 
educational standards.” 

* Legal status of the ciiy superimtend- 
ents of schools.” 

“ Fiscal independence of city boards of 


education.” 





“Shortage of teachers in rural com- 
munities 2 national calamity.” 

“The extension of education in country 
life.” 

The council of State superintendents 
will held an important two-days’ confer- 
ence preceding The general sessions. The 
national council will hokl its sessions en 
Monday, July 5. 
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$1,200 AS MINIMUM FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS 


Reclassification Commission Recommends Reaching $2,100 Maximum in Nise 
Years—Capital Teachers’ Salaries Would Still Be Less Thaa Other 
Cities—Findings for Other Government Educational Pesitions. 





A salary of $1,200 is recommended as 
the minimum for elementary teachers in 
the report of the Joint Congressional 
Conumission on Reclassification of Sal- 
aries, made public March 12. This is a 
step in advance ef present conditions, 
though still less than the minimum 
recently adepted in Detroit, for example. 
An important feature is the range recom- 
mended, whereby elementary teachers 
may reach the maximum of $2,100 in 
nine years. 

The salary of $9,000 set for the super- 
intendent of schools of Washington is the 
largest single salary specified by the 
commission, and is an increase of 30 
per cent over Lhe present amount, though 
less than that paid in the larger cities 
of the United States. 

The Reclassification Commission has 
been at work for a year studying courpen- 
sation of Government employees at Wash- 
ington, including teachers in the public 
schools. The adjustments recommended 
by the commission will require action 
by Congress before going into operation. 

The figures covering the District teach- 
ers ate as Tollows: 


PURIAC SCLIO@LS, BESTREICT OF COLA MBIA: 
(Administration, general.) 


Superintendent of schools, $9,000. 

First assistant superintendent of 
schaols, $5,000. 

Second assistant 
schools, $4,000, 

Member of Examining Bourd, $2,500; 
5 at $150, $3,250. 

Junior director of 
$1,900; 5 at $150, $2,650. 

Director of kindergartens, $2,200; 
$150, $2,950. 

Assistant to director of elementary in- 
struction, $1,650; 3 at $150, $2,100. 

Director of elementary instruction 
(group), $2,200; 5 at $250, $2,950. 

Senior director of elementary instruc- 
tien (group), $2/500; 5 at $150, $8,250. 

Director of special subject (croup), 
82,200; 5 at $150, $2,950. 

Senior director of special subject 
{ croup), $2,500; 5 at $150, $3,250, 

Junior director of heme economics 
(group), $1,900; 5 at $150, $2,650. 

Director of home econemics (group), 
$2,200; 5 at $150, $2,950. 

Senior divector of home economics 
(group), $2,500; 5 at $150, $3,250. 

Director of manwal training, $2,200; 5 
at $150, $2,950. 


superintendent of 


kindergartens, 


» at 








Senior director of mawtal trvining, 
$2,500; 5 at $150, $3,250. 

Director of penmanship, $2,200; 5 at 
$150, $2,950. 

Director ol 
$2,200; 5 at $150, $2,950. 


Awmericunizution work, 


Director of special schools, $5,000; 4 
at $150, $3,600. 

Director of extension schools, $5,000; 
4 at $150, 33.6000. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS INSTRUCTION, 


Nindergartner, $1,200; 9 at $100, $2,160. 

Teacher, elementary schools, $1,300; 9 
at $100, $2,100. 

Special «teacher, elementary schoals 
(group ), $1,200: 9 at $100, $2,100. 

Vocational teacher, elementary scheeis 
(zroup), $1,200; 9 at $100, $2,100. 


PUBLEC SCHOOLS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBTA, 
(Klementary school instruction, ) 


Americanization teacher, $1,200; 9 at 
$100, $2,100. 

Coaching teacher, $1,200; % at $100, 
$2,100. 

Model teacher, $1,200; 9 at $106, $2,100, 

Teaching principal, elementary scheels, 
$1,800; 9 at $120, £2,880. 

Principal, clementary schools, $2,560; 
6 at $120, $3,220. 

Division school superinicndent, $3,000; 
4 at $150, $3,600. 


HIGH SCTIOOL INSTRUCTION, 


Teacher, high school (grewp), $1,508; 
10 at $120, $2,700. 

Teacher, high schcol, manual training 
(group), $1,500; 10 at $120, $2,700. 

Teacher, high school, orchestral music, 
$1,200; 3 at $100, $1,500. 

Military instroctor, high school, $1,200; 
2 at $100, $1,500. 

Swimming instructor, high 
$1,200; 3 at $100, £1,500. 

Head teacher, high school (group), 
$2,100 ; 5 at $120, $2,700. 

Head of department, high 
(group), $2,100, 6 at 5150, $3,000. 

Assistant principal, high schoo), $2,100; 
6 at $150, $3,000, 

Principal, high schoo!, $3,600: 6 at $190, 
$4,500. , 


scheel, 


school 


NORMAL SCHOOL INSTRUCTION, 


Junior teacher, nermal schoo! (¢reup), 
$1,200; 3 at $120, $1,560. 

Teacher, normal 
$1,650; 9 at $120, $2,730, 


(group), 


school 
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Senior teacher, normal school (group), 
$1,650 ; 9 at $120, $2,730, 

Principal, normal sehool, $2,600; 
$150, $3,500. 


6 at 


SPECTAL SCHOOLS INSTRUCTION, 


Teacher, atypical schools, $1,200; 
£100, $2,100. 

Teacher, and = tuberculosis 
$1,200 ; 9 at $100, $2,100. 


Y at 


open-air 
schools, 
Teacher, ungraded sehools, $1,200: 9 at 
$100, $2,100. 
Teacher, night school, $3.59 per night. 
Special teacher, night school (group), 
$3.50 per night. 
Principal, night school, $4 per night, $5 
$6 per night. 


rey night 


Lducational Positiens in 
partments. 


Salarie of the De- 


The recommendations of the commis- 


sion covering specialist positions in the 


executive depariments are as follows: 


pt PION, RESEARCH, 


TION, 


AND ADMLUNISTRA- 


specialist in education, $1,800; 


$2.40. 


Junior 
hat S120, 
Assistant education, 


$2,640; 8 at $120, $3,000, 


specialist in 
specialist in  edueation, 
S120, $4,200. 


education, $4.440; 5 at 


Associate 
$5,600: 5 at 
Specialists in 
$120 $5,040. 
Senior specialist in education. 
Director, Federal Board of Vocational 
Pducation.’ 
Commissioner of education.® 


IHE BEDUCATIONAT 
ICK. 


SERV- 


\SSES IN 


lnstitutional tencher (vocational) 
(group), $1,200; 9 S100, $2,100. 

Institutional teacher (academic 
jects), $1,200: 9 at S100, $2,100, 
workshop instructor, $3,600, 
200. 


sub- 


Curative 
5 at $120, $ 

Instructor of $2.70, 4 
at $60, $2,940. 

Chief 


eation }, 


supercargoes, 
section (Tndian edu- 
at $120, $2,400, 

Chief of training division (income tax 
wnit), $4,000: 5 at $120, $4,600. 


of sclhools 


$1,800: 5 





Assistant chief of training division 
(income ax unit), $2,000; 4 at $120, 
$2.480 

‘Your home has an assessed value. 
But your children are priceless. | The 
children of the city are the most pre- 
cious asset of Buffalo."—From “* Th 


Taxpayers’ Return’ published by the 


Board of Kduecation, Buffalo, N.Y. 


* Salary not fixed: to be fixed by reclassi 
fieatior acer subject to congressional 
action 
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SAYS SCHOOLHOUSES SHOULD BE USED FOR PUBLIC 


DISCUSSION MEETINGS 





Bureau of Education Community Specialist Argues For Open Forum in School 
Buildings—“ True American Principle,” He Asserts 





* Should schoolhouses be used for dis- 
cussion meetings?” asks Henry E. Jack- 
son, specialist in community organization, 
Bureau of Education, and answers: 

“Most assuredly. The aim of the 
community center movement is to develop 
public schools into people’s universities, 
and their principal activity is the forum 
in which citizens go to school to each 
other to equip themselves for the prac- 
tice of citizenship.” 

Dr. Jackson believes that there should 
be no censorship on anything citizens 
want to say about social, economic, or 
political questions. The reasons, he says, 
which convince him that this is the true 
American principle and the right policy 
to pursue are as follows: 

“1. It is the wise method. If you deny 
to a group of men the right to say what 
you think is wrong, it will not be long 
before you lose the right to say what 
you think is right. You can only retain 
freedom of speech for yourself by grant- 
ing it to others. Defense of their freedom 
is self-defense. 

“2. It is the safe method. When men 
are emotionally stirred over real or sup- 
posed wrongs they need the safety valve 
which gives them. It may be 
dangerous to permit some opinions to be 
expressed; it is more dangerous not to 
permit them to be expressed. The attempt 
to prevent an explosion in the boiler by 
sitting on the safety valve is obviously 
futile and foolish. It invites disaster. 
‘Suppression is the seed of revolution.’ 
I“istory has demonstrated it. 

“3. It is the preventive method. All 
that most mental diseases, like physical 
ones, need for their cure, is exposure to 
the fresh air and sunshine. The weak- 
ness of wrong opinions stands exposed 
when submitted to the test of open dis- 
They will thus be made harm- 
But the merit of right opinions is 
revealed in the same way. To reject 
the bad and accept the good, from what- 
ever source they come, is our aim. Free 
speech may cause temporary disturbance, 
as it did on a notable oecasion once in 
the open forum at Nazareth, but truth 
is more desirable than peace, and the only 
place where one’s peace is free of dis- 
turbance is the graveyard. 

“4. It is the conservative method. <A 
community can operate only on the basis 
of the lowest common denominator. It 
can undertake only those activities which 
public apinion will support. Sinee, there- 


speech 


cussion. 


less. 





fore, proposed measures must go through 
the process of securing public opinion 
for their support, discussion is a con- 
servative safeguard against hasty action, 
This is what gives merit to a freeman's 
inalienable right to trial by jury. It 
prevents hasty, or unjust, action through 
enforced open discussion of his case by 
his fellow citizens. 

“5. It is the democratic method, It 
stimulates respect for opinions, other 
than our own, ‘A decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind’ is a necessary safe- 
guard against the illusion that we are 
infallible. It is the danger against which 
Oliver Cromwell warned the members of 
Parliament: ‘I beseech you, gentlemen, 
by the mercies of Christ, to remember 
that it is possible for you to be mistaken,’ 

“6. It is the logical method. The task 
of correcting wrong opinion is a spiritual 


process, and requires a_ spiritual 
weapon—that is, discussion, You can 
not exterminate an ideg with a club; 


you only seatter it. It must be met on 
its own ground. The only antidote to a 
wrong opinion is a right epinion, Hence, 
Jefferson’s great dictum, ‘ Error of opin- 
ion may be tolerated, if reason is free te 
combat it.’ 

“7. It is the only workable method. 
There are only two ways to govern a 
Nation—by the sword or by public opin- 
ion, by force or by reason. If we adopt 
the method of reason, then freedom of 
speech must he complete, not partial. 
Where is the group of self-appointed men 
who have the authority or means for de- 
termining what subjects citizens may or 
may not discuss? If a man’s speech 
issue in 2 material deed intended to hurt 
the community, then and then only is it 
a guilty act subject to law. But dog- 
matically to predetermine what opinions 
will be helpful or harmful is an impos- 


sibility. This is why the function of law 
is to deal with overt acts, not with 
opinions. 


“8 It is the only successful method. 
The attempt to combat opinion with force 
instead of with reason is a wearisome 
tule o.® monotonous failure. It is the 
method used by the Czar, the Kaiser, and 
by Lenine. That we, in the face of these 
facts, should keep on repeating demon- 


strated failures is amazingly stupid. No 
milder term deseribes it, because the 


method directly promotes the cause it 
seeks to destroy. The Christian religion 
owes Nero a big debt of gratitude for the 
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frec advertising he cuve it by his persecu- 
tion of it. 

“9. It is the culy progressive method 
freedom to discuss and 


there 


1 - . 
there 1s 


Unless 
criticise things as they are is no 
chance to help them to become what they 
method which 
possible, Mark 
stated the necessity for 
he said: ‘My kind 
to one’s country, 
The country is 
thing. In- 
they are its 


is the onls 


ought to be. It 


makes improvement 


Twain clearly 
free discussion when 
of loyalty was loyalty; 
not to its 


the real 


institutions 
thing, the eternal 
stitutions are extraneous: 
mere clothing, and clothing can wear out, 
become ragged. To be loyal to rags, that 
Tt belongs to 


is a loyalty ef unreason. 


monarchy; let monarchy keep it. The 
citizen who thiuks he sees that the com- 
monwealth’s clothes are worn out, and 


yet holds his peace and does not agitate 
for a new 
traitor.’ 

“10. It is the 
Any American citizen 
discourage freedom of 
lates the organic law of the Nation. The 
first amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion bluntly says freedom of speech must 
not be abridged. Ours is a Government 
hy public opinion, and its prosperity de- 
pends on the freedom ef 
mold publie opinion. 


suit, is disloyal; he is a 
lawful method, 
who attempts to 


discussion 


onl, 


vio- 


forces which 





EX-SOLDIERS DOING WELL 
AT COLLEGE 


Many Improving Their Prewar Record, 
Church Board Study Shows—Women 
Students Still Getting Better Marks 
Than Men, However 


“How aid the ex-sowiers do in the 
midyear exmrinations? ” 
questions put to a nunrber of colleges by 
the board of education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The answers on the whole indicate that 
the returned soldier has fallen back into 
his old stride and is doing work about the 
same as before entering the service, accord- 
ing to a statement by George F, Thomp- 
son, publicity director of the board, 

One college president reported that his 
ex-soldier students had not done very 


Was one of the 


well and that they were restless and 
found it hard to concentrate on their 
work. This same answer was received 
from another institution where 16 ex- 


service men had registered at the be 
ginning of the school year. Two of these 
had withdrawn. The rest did not do as 
well as hoped because of unrest due to 
undecision as to the future they wanted 
to follow and the resulting quandry as 


to what preparation they should make, 


| 





Albion College, however, reported Urat 
the majority of ex-service men had done 
excellent work, especially those who had 
been in college before entering the serv- 
ice. A number of other institutions re- 


ported their returned men doing work 
above the average. The report from 
Missouri Wesleyan College was that 
these men were doing work far above 
what they did previous to the war. The 


grades indicating that the work of the 


service men is of a very high order. The 
9 per cent men students receiving all 
“A” grades were all ex-service men. 


There were very few failures among the 
returned men at this college, showing 
that they realized the benefit of an edu- 
eation and the importance of hard, dili- 
“sent work. 

The majority of schools did not ac- 
centuate either success or failure of ex- 
service men in the first semester's work, 
but on the whole the men were reported 
as having rapidly readjusted themselves 
to their work. 


More Surviving “ Midyears ” 


In answer to a question as to how the 
student body survived the midyear ex- 
aminations, the majority of colleges re- 
ported an improvement in the average of 
previous years. As uwsual, failures in 
individual courses were greater in num- 
ber than failures such as to exclude the 
student from continuing. 

The percentage of complete failures 
was variously reported from 2 to 6 per 
cent, One school reported financial rea- 
sons and reasons other than scholarship 
as causing : loss of 42 students ; whereas 
loss of students due to schoiarship was 
only 17. Of the first number 6 
seniors who were graduated. One school 
said that fewer were dropped than usual 
held up the 


were 


because il!ness report on 
grades, 

At the University of Chattanoogs: the 
midyear examinations showed the lowest 
percentage of freshman moritalily in the 
history of the university. This was at- 
tributed to a bulletin published at the 
end of each 30-day quiz period with the 
names and scholarship averages of the 
first 10 in each of the college 
This stimulated a great deal of profitable 
rivalry, 


classes. 


Women Average Higher 
When asked to compare the grades 
received by men and by women the al- 
mest universal answer was that the 
crades of women averaged higher. These 
statements were qualified in some cases 
by supplementary explanations, 
Chancellor Buchtel, of the University of 
Denver, calls attention to the fact that 
women as a rule do not earn their living, 











and that on the other hand a great num- 
ber of the men earn their living in whole 
or in part. 


Montana Wesleyan reports just com. 
piled from work of the first Semester 
show that there are fewer failures among 
the women, and that as a whole a better 
grade of work is done by them. The 
men surpass in having some of their 


number attain a high rank. In the c¢el- 
lege departinert 95 per cent of the women 
passed in all The men 
showed $5 per failures, 
while 7 per cent failed completely. The 
other 13 per cent failed in some of their 
subjects and passed in others, In at- 
“A” grades the men surpassed 
the men 
record not 


their subjects, 


cent with no 


taining 
the women. 
received all 
made by any of the women, 

A majority of colleges and universities 
reported a greater number having drop- 
ping out at the close of the first semester 
than enrolling for the A few 
schools had a slight increase in enroll- 
ment. The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia reported 375 new students, by far 


Nine per cent of 


“A” grades, a 


second. 


the greatest number taken by any of the 
schools. This number is due to the mid- 


year graduations from the high schools 


they crew from. 





ARCHITECTS FAVGR INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOCLS 


ART 


Resolutions favoring the establishment 
of industrial in the United 
States were adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Archi- 


follows: 


art schools 


tects, The resolutions were as 


Whereas the allied arts have developed 
greatly in the United States during the 
past five years; and 

Whereas the demand for designers and 
craftsmen in this industry is greater than 
the supply: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the board of directors 
of the American Institute of Architects 
urges the establishment of industrial art 
schools in the United States where de- 
signers and craftsmen may be adequately 


trained for the allied arts and other 
artistic industries; And be in further 
Resolved, That copies of the above 


resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Conmerce, the 
Commissioner of Education, and each 
member of the Federal Board for Voea- 
tional Education in Washington: to the 
Commissioner of Education in every 
State; and to the Art Alliance of America 
at its headquarters in New York. 
COLLEGE CATALOGUES WANTED FOR 
PERU 





Trade Commissioner Carlton Jackson, 
at Lima, that American 
universities and schools send catalogues 
to his office for the information of peo- 
ple in Peru who are interested in Ameri 
ean educational work, 


Peru, suggests 
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Teachers’ Week Signal for Many Announcements of Better Pay for Teachers— 
Salaries and Other Items 


Teachers’ week was widely observed 
jn Indiana, according to State Supt. L. 


N. Hines. “ The enthusiasm, spirit, and 
hearty cooperation of not only teachers, 
superintendents, and school officials, but 
citizens at large, in bringing the needs 
ef the teachers and schools before the 
public must lead to far-reaching results,” 
says Supt. Hines. Some ef the achieve 
ments that foliowed or were coincident 
with the observance of teachers’ week 
are given below: 

The minimum wage for grade teachers 
in Fort Wayne has been fixed at $1,200 
per year. This is one of the results of 
the campaign for higher salaries in that 
city. 

The Crawfordsville teachers are receiy- 
ing $21,000 more this year than last, and 
next year the pay roll will be increased 
from $76,500 to more than $90,000. 

The Knox County beard ef education 
has voted te adopt the suggested mini- 
mum wage scale. In addition to this, 
high-school teachers will be paid salaries 
ranging from $100 to $150 per month; 
principals to be paid salaries ranging 
from $150 to $225 per month. 


Increases in Wayne County 


Wayne County board of education, at 
a recent meeting, unanimeusly adepted 


the following schedule as the minimum | 


wages to be paid to teachers in that 
county next year: Class A, $95; class B, 
$105; class C, $115; class D, $125; high- 
school principals, $200. It was also ruled 
by this board that the eight months’ 
term they had been maintaining should 
be increased to nine months. 

The Kokomo school authorities have 
voted to give a large increase in salary 
to the Kokomo teachers. The minimum 
salary will be $90. Class B teachers 
will receive $97 a month; class C, 
$106.70; and class D, $116.40. 


Twenty Per Cent Raise in Valparaiso 


Valparaiso teachers have had their 
salaries raised 20 per cent for the cur- 
rent year, and an increase of the same 
per cent or larger will, in all probability, 
be made for the coming year. This in- 
crease will make the Valparaiso wages 


for grade teachers higher than those of 


the minimum wage scale suggested by 
the State. 

At the monthly meeting of the town- 
Ship trustees of Lake County, held at 
Crown Point on March 1, the following 
minimum seale for elementary 
teachers in rural and small-town schools, 


wage 








for the year 1920-21, was unanimously 
adopted : 


Class A—First year, $720; second 
year, $765; third year, $810; fourth 
year, $855; fifth year, $900. Class B— 


First year, $810; second year, $855; 
third year, $900; fourth year, $945; fifth 
year, $990; sixth year, $1,035. Class 
C—First year, $900; second year, $045; 
third year, $990; fourth year, $1,035; 
fifth year, $1,080; sixth year, $1,125; 
seventh year, $1,170. 
Higher Than the Suggested Minimum 


The board of education of Cass County 
has adopted a_ teachers’ wage scale 
higher than the suggested minimum wage 
seale. The minimum salary for high- 
school principals will be $1,600; high- 
school teachers will be paid from $1,000 
to $1,300; grade teachers will receive a 
minimum salary of $100 a month for be- 
ginners while experienced teachers will 
receive not less than $1,100 a year. The 
salaries are based on an eight months’ 
minimum term which has been adopted 
by the board. 

Supt. J. W. Foreman, of Vincennes, re- 
ports the following as the new schedule 
of salaries for teachers in Vincennes 
schools: 

Class A, $82.50 to $90, average $86.50; 
class B, $95 to $120, average $100; class 
C, $112.50 to $130, average $124; ex- 
emption, $115; class D, $125; ward prin- 
cipals, $120 to $160, average $148.33 ; high- 
school principals, $225 and $240, average 
$252.50; supervisors, $125 to $210, aver- 
age $168.33; junior high sehool, $125 to 
$175, average $160; senier high school, 
$145 to $180, average $150. 

The average salary in the grades, not 
including institute fees, is $102.16. 


A “One Handred Per Cent” Club 


The One Hundred Per Cent Club of 
Fort Wayne has adopted the following 


a 


— 


resolution touching the matter ef m- 
| creases in teachers’ salaries: 


; 








Whereas the One Hundred Per Cent 
Club believes that a well-balanced educa- 
tion is the foundation stone of permanent 
nmitional existence; and 

Whereas the present-day economic con- 
ditions are depleting and demoralizing 
the educational corps of this city and 
State, to the detriment of the younger 
generation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the One Hundred Per 
Cent Club of Fert Wayne go on record 
as being in favor ef a substantial in- 
crease in the present salaries of the 
teachers of this city and State, sufficient 
to afford them a compensation that will 
give them a living wage, and ene that 
will be attractive te those already in. the 
profession and induce others to join this 
field of endenvor. 


Parent-Teacher Association Active 


The Indiana Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, with the following officers: Mrs. 
Hence Orme, president; Mrs. W. 0, 
Granger, treasurer; Mrs, Edna Hatfield 
Edmondson, executive secretary, has is- 
sued a bulletin ineluding literature on 
better films and on teachers’ week in 
Indiana. 

The suggestion has been made that ia 
each county a special instructor be em- 
ployed for the county institute te devete 
his attention to a rural school section. 
This has already been tried out in St, 
Joseph County with excellent results, 
“Tf each county superintendent could se- 
cure the services of some rural schogl 
expert who could talk toe the teachers on 
country life, country schools, and general 
rural improvement, it would be a matter 
of great profit to the country. schools of 


Indiana,” says Supt. Hines, 





From Hastings, Oolo., comes this: “A 
16-year-old boy greasing coal cars and 
dumping same receives as much pay as 
the principal! of this school,” 





Bozeman, Mont, recently carried a 
bond-issue election by a vote of 10 to 1, 





ica to-day. 





A FEATURE OF TEACHERS’ WEEK IN INDIANA 


Supt. C. V. Peterson, of Tippecanoe County, had placed in the store 
windows of Lafayette and other Tippecanoe County communities, during 


Teachers’ Week, large placards bearing the following legends: 
The school problem is the most important problem in Amer- 


We have belittled the biggest job in the Nation. 

Fifty per cent pay will not secure 100 per cent efficiency. 

A cheap teacher is worse than a cheap egg. You do not 
have to eat the egg, but your child is the helpless victim 
of a good-for-nothing teacher. 

Fair play is the foundation of American principles. Teach- 
ers can not teach fair play without fair pay. 
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ADULT EDUCATION ON SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL | 
NEEDS | 


Education Study of Passaic, N. J., Shows Necessity for Industrial 


Survey—A City Where 80 Per Cent of the Population 
Are of Foreign Parents 


Study of the social and industrial life | 


of a community as a basis for determin 
ing the need of adult education is illus- 
trated in The Problem of Adult Educa- 
tion in New Jersey, a recent 
bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Education (1920, No. 
Mrs. Alice Barrows Fernandez. 

In the study of Passaic Mrs. 


Passaic, 


Fer 


nandez points out how necessary it is to | 


the 


education, ¢s- 


and desires of 


for 


know actual needs 
people in planning 
pecially for adults. 

The investigator found a very 
gested area, with a majority of the people 
foreign born, and a high line of illiter 


con 


acy—indeed, Passaic was one of the three | 
most illiterate cities in the United States | 


at the time of the 1910 census, the others 
being Columbia, S. C., and 
borough, Pa. 


Kighty Per Cent of the Parents ef Public-School 
Children are Foreign Born 


In order to check the 1910 figures an 
to secure first-hand data in regard to 
present conditions, a questionnaire wa 


sent out to the fathers and mothers o 
all public-school children to find out 
where they were born, As the returns 


were tabulated according to schools, it 
was possible to determine in what part £ 
of the city different nationalities lived 
Replies were received from 14,623 parents 
of public-school children. Of this num- 
ber, 80.8 per cent were foreign born and 
19.2 per cent were born in the United 
States. Of all parents of elementary- 
school children, 74.7 per cent live in two 
of the four wards of the city, showing the 
congestion of population. 


Difficulties of Teaching English 


* During the past year,” says thebureau 
bulletin, “considerable effort has been put 
forth by various outside the 
schools to increase the number of classes 


agencies 


in English. Both the Young Men's 
Christian Association and the Young 


Women's Christian Association have had 
classes, but considering all the agencies, 
both inside and outside the schools, it is 
still obvious that only a small fraction 
of the people who are not able to speak 
English are receiving instruction in Eng- 
lish. The most significant point about 
the figures of attendance at the public 
schools is thaf, although 3,116 people en- 
tered evening school in the four years 
1915 to 1919, the attend- 


from nverage 


4), prepared by | 


Shenandoah | 





ance for those years was only 996, or 
about one-third of the number who en- 
tered. But since the same 996 people 
did not attend regularly, it follows that 
not even one-third of the people who 
entered had full-time instruction. In 
other words, the classes in English in the 
public evening schools are not attracting 
many pupils, and they are failing to hold 
them after they get the the 
schools, 

* One of the first things revealed by the 
investigation that the people, 
through their different nationality 
groups, had already started classes for 
teaching themselves English. This was 
particularly interesting in view of the 
fact that a number of public citizens 
interested in the subject of Americaniza- 
tion had stated as the reasons 
why so few people took courses in Eng- 
lish that ‘the foreigners do not want to 
learn English.” We are convinced that 
this is an erroneous impression, for in no 
case was there found any objection to 
learning English and in many cases real 
eagerness to learn. It was found that 
the labor organization that had by far 
the largest number of foreign born, the 
Passaic local of the Amalgamated Tex- 
tile Workers of America, was already 
starting classes in English and citizen- 
ship and was planning to have classes in 
history, economics, ete. Such efforts, of 
course, are in line with the general move- 
ment among workers to start educational 
courses through trade-union colleges, 
workers’ institutes, etc. Evidently, then, 
it was true in Passaic, as in other cities, 
that there was a desire on the part of 
the people for courses in English, and in 
2 good many instances for more than the 
elementary courses in English.” 


people to 


Wits 


one of 


Why the People Were Not Attending 


The following are some of the reasons 
given by the men and women themselves, 
Poles, Russians, Hungarians, Bohemians, 
Austrians, as to why they did not attend 
evening school: 


“How can 1? I work at night.” 

“T work now during the day, but my 
wife works at night and I have to stay 
at home to take care of the children.” 

“TI tried it; I learned to read and 
write some, but not to speak English.” 

“Tt is childish. We keep saying all 
the time, ‘this is a desk;’ ‘this is a 
door.’ I know it is a desk and a door. 
What for keep saying it all the time?” 

“My teacher, she was very nice young 
lady, but very young. She does not un- 











derstand what IT want to talk about or 
know about.” 

“7.30 p. mn. to 9.30 p. im. is too longs 
you get home too late. You get out of 
work at 5, then get out of school at 9.30, 
and it’s 10.30 before you get to bed, and 


that’s too late for a spinner. A spinner 


- can't take chances.” 


“They treat you like a child because 
you don’t know English.” 

“Too tired.” 

In each of the interviews the people 
were asked if they would be more likely 
to come if they had teachers of their own 
nationality to teach them English. The 
response immediate; their faces 
would light up as they replied, “Yes; 
that is different. Then we will not get 
discouraged in the beginning.” 

After reviewing various causes of non- 
attendance at evening schools—hours of 
work, wrong teaching, distrust created by 
the espionage system,—the Bureau bulle- 


was 


tin makes recommendations as follows: 


1. A separate department of adult edu- 
cation. 

2. An advisory council of representa- 
tives elected by the different nationalities, 

3. Courses for training teachers; day 
courses and evening courses in teaching 
English, history, economics, ete. 





TEXAS TO VOTE ON RE. 
MOVING TAX LIMITATION 


State Superintendent Appeals For Sup- 
port of Constitutional Amendment— 
Present 50-Cent Limit Held Handi- 
cap to Better Schools 


An appeal to school officers in Texas te 
use every effort to have the constitu- 
tional amendment adopted to remove the 
present 50-cent limit on local taxes has 
been issued by State Supt. Annie Webb 
Blanton, chairman of the campaign com- 
mittee of the State teachers’ association. 

Under the proposed amendment all 
school districts would be permitted to 
vote such school taxes as they may deem 
necessary. Miss Blanton says in her 
appeal : 

“Tf our 
make progress, if we are to be able to 
attract and hold in the teaching profes- 
sion persons of ability and training, this 
fail.” 


schools are to continue to 


amendment must not 
Plans for the Campaign fer the Amendment 


1. Facts in regard to Texas schools, 
as compared with those of other States, 
will be tabulated and printed on large 
posters, to be used in every part of the 
State. 

2. Advertising 
newspapers will be made, 

3. All the 


plates to be used in 


best speakers of our own 
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will be listed, and their services used 
where available. 

4, Some of the best speakers of other 
States will be brougiit to Texas to aid 
in the October campaign. 

5. Speakers will be used at all large 
gatherings during the spring and summer. 

§. Advertising slides will be used in 
all picture shows. 

7. Telephones in beth rural and urban 
districts will be used as reminders the 
day before the election. 

8. County campaign funds will be used 
fer lecal expenses in the county of col- 
lection. State campaign funds will be 
used for advertising matter, postage, 
Clerical help, and for paying the expenses 
of out-of-State speakers to the State. 

9. In the two weeks of October 
an educational campaign of one 
will be held in every county of the State. 
This would be well worth while, even 
without the purpose in view of carrying 
the amendment to the constitution, 


last 


week 





OVER A THOUSAND FOREIGN-BORN IN 
SCRANTON’S EVENING SCHOOLS 


More than a thousand men and women 
of foreign birth were enrolled this year 
in the Scranton (Pa.) public evening and 
afternoon schools for non-English speak- 
ing men and women, according to Thomas 
Francis, supervisor of evening schools. 
The average attendance was 70 per cent, 

Twenty-two nationalities were repre- 
sented in the citizenship graduating class 
of 132 persons recentiy. “ There was an 
inspiring seene in the Central High Scheol 
auditorium when diplomas were con- 
ferred,’ says the Scranton Republican, 
which published a phetograph of the 
dass. “They were a fine-loking body 
of men and women, who will do eredit to 
the land of their adoption. The comple- 
tien ef the course showed the persever- 
ance of the pupils and their willingness 
to make sacrifices to achieve a mastery 
of the English language.” 
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CALLS TEACHER SITUATION 
NATIONAL MENACE. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


“The conduct of the great body of 


these public employees, under conditions | 
which have brought acute hardship in | 


inany instances, has demonstrated their 
loyalty to the sound principle that there 
shoukl be no interference with the con- 
tinuous functions of the Government. 

“Since the principle involved requires 
the surrender of resort to the strike, the 
obligation of providing means whereby 
their interests may be safeguarded and 
their grievances given prompt aml effec- 
tive consideration is emphasized. Un- 
Government employees are fairly 
treated, we can not expect from them 
the conscientious attitude toward their 
work which produces the highest effi- 
ciency. The Government must be a just 
employer.” 

Regarding the much discussed question 
of organization and affiliation of public 
employees, including teachers, the repert 
says: 

“ It is desirable that the utmost liberty 
of action should be accorded Government 
employees, wholly consistent, however, 
with the obligations they gre under to 
the State. No objection shoud be inter- 
posed to their association for mutual 
protection, the advancement of their com- 
mon interests, and the presentation of 
grievances. On the other hand, the Gev- 
ernment has a right to expect and to re- 
ecive from them undivided loyalty. 

“Government employees individually 
are free to leave the service but no group 
should be permitted to strike or threaten 
concerted cessation of work. This opin- 
ion is expressed in the constitutions of a 
number of employees’ organizations, and 


less 


the principle should be generally ac- 
cepted.” 
The conference reached the decision 


that “policemen, firemen, and others 
whose duties relate to the administra- 
tion of justice and the preservation of 








TEACHERS AND INVESTMENT VALUES 


Teachers do not expect to make as much mcney in teaching as in other 
professions and occupations. Many persons can probably be attracted to 
teaching because of the opportunities for social service, love of the work, 
and the five-day week and ten-month year. 
consideration that laborers have the opportunity to realize much more 
than 6 per cent on a wise investment of their early surplus earnings, while 
teachers do not have any early surplus earnings and have the risk of 
losing their original investment entirely through loss of position, not 
being able to succeed as a teacher, or premature disability. Also much 
more is expected from teachers in the way of standard of living than is 


expected from stenographers and factory laborers. 
—William Wirt, Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Ind. 


But we mast also take into 











life amd property, sheuld not join, or 
retain active memberehip tm, or be af- 
filiated with organizations that resort to 
the strike,’ but the members were onable 
to agree upon any recommendation as to 
the propriety of the affiliation of teachers 
and other classes of public emplovees, 
“with organizations which resort to or 
support the strike.” 

The conference finds that certain types 
of public empleyces, including teachers, 
have felt with special ferce the increased 
cost of living, and that sufficient adjust- 
ments have not been made, but that the 
machinery set up for ordinary industrial 
disputes can not be applied to teachers 
and other public employees without moed- 
ification. On this point the report says: 

“The increased cost of living since 
1914 has fallen heavily upon professional, 
clerical, and administrative employees, 
Seme overdue read justments hnve lately 
been made, or are in process of being 
made, yet the fact remains that, as the 
cost of the necessaries of life has 
mounted, many classes of salaried Gov- 
ernment servants have not received the 
relief that has been given in many 
branches of private employment. 

“ The conference believes that the pres- 
ent method of fixing the compensation of 
many public employees ts inadequate, and 
that it does not provide for that periodi- 
cal revision which is essential when the 
cost of living and the consequent pur- 
chasing power of wages are shifting 
rapidly. Therefore it has attached to its 
proposed plan of adjustment a section in 
which prevision is made for meeting this 
need. Findings of any adjustment wa- 
chinery in the case of public employees 
must necessarily have the force merely 
of recommendations to the Government. 
agency having power to fix wages, hewrs 
and working conditions of the employces 
concerned. As a matter of principle, the 
Government is not in a position to per- 
mit its relations with its employees to be 
fixed by arbitration. The plan, as mod- 
ified, therefore, avoids arbitration. There 
is, in the case of public employees, no 
appeal to the national industrial board 
and no reference to an umpire. The 
board of inquiry is also omitted from 
the modified plan.” 





More than 100 students at the Central 
Luzon Agricultural School, in the Phil- 
ippines, own and operate model poultry 
projects. 





On March 23 there were 167 local 
unions in the American Federation of 
Teachers. Reeent locals are at Janes- 
ville, Wis. and at the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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IS THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT LOSING 
STANDING AMONG COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES? 

One of the exhibits connected with the 
of the 


on the Reclassification of Salaries, just 


report congressional Commission 


made by Congress, comprises replies to 


letters sent to 40 well-known universi- 


ties and colleges concerning the attrac- 
tiveness of scientific work in the Govern- 


ment service. The constant assertion in 


ibese letters is that Government employ- 
ment is becoming less and less attractive 


to college graduates, and that college 


faculty members show «a disinclination 


to recommend the civil service as a 


career for their more promising students, 


The president of Ohio State Univer- 


sity declares that “the most hopeless 


to be found in the 
that 


intellectual graves sare 


departments at Washington,’ and 
“we are disposed to look with something 
of pity upon a young man who consents 
to go into the publie service.” 

the 


Technology 


Institute of 


that 


From Massachusetts 


thé statement 


colies 


“our students, especially engineering 


students, have in the past been very suc- 
cessful in passing the civil-service exami- 


nations, but of late years they have 


taken very little interest in them.” 
Similar expressions of the belief that 


the Government service no longer = at- 


tracts the better class of students come 
from such universities as California, 
Chicago, Cornell, Tlinois, Indiana, Johns 
Michigan, 


Pennsylvania, 


Hopkins, Kansas, Missouri, 
Leland Stanford, 
ton, Yale, and many others. 

“Tf the attitude of 
and professors is truthfully represented 


says Dr, C. D. 


Prince- 
students 


college 


in this correspondence,” 





| 
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Jarvis, of the Bureau of Education, a 
member of the reclassification staff, * the 
Government is facing « more serious 
situation than is generally believed. To 
what seurce can the Government turn 
for recruits in the scientific-professional 
field if not to the reputable colleges and 
universities? Can the Government afford 
to sacrifice its standing with the institu- 
tions upea which it must depend to supply 
the trained men and women who are to 
be responsible for the efficient conduct 


of the Government business?” 





A STATE BOARD CHAIRMAN ON TEACHER 
SHORTAGE 


IIlere is what Frank S. Streeter, clair- 
man of the State board of education of 
New Hampshire said about teacher short- 
age at a recent conference of school 
officers in his State: 





“Unless our publie schools can be pro- | 


vided with competent teachers, we may 
as well voluntarily petition ourselves into 





THE TORCH 
What is this supreme symbol 
that educational establishments 


like to use on their stationery? 
It is one hand holding a torch 
and another hand open to receive 
it. If it means anything, it means 
that something illuminative is 
passing or can be passed from one 
human being-to another — from 
teacher to scholar. And so it can 
be. ‘ Wisdom can not be passed 
from one having it to another not 
having it’’; but this strange, subtle 
undercurrent, this wind of the 
spirit which bloweth where it 
listeth—which can not be defined 
er confined or expressed in any 
formule —this° whole core and 
substance of the educational proc- 
ess, can be passed. It can be 
passed on one condition, and only 
one, namely, that the teacher is 
actually a source of illumination— 
not a reflected light, but a light- 
producer; not a moon, but a sun; 
and that the scholar is capable of 
catching fire, is combustible, is 
spiritually organic. 

Edward Yeomans, in the Atlantic 

Monthly, March, 1920. 
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bankruptey. Schools” and 


need no 


educational 


schoolhouses without teachers 
administration. 


“Since the enactment of our new law, 


und especially within the last three 
months, the educational world has be- 
come seriously alarmed by the _ with- 
drawal of public-school teachers from 


their profession and the necessity of put- 
ting incompetent and ill-trained substi- 
tutes in their place. 

sil absolutely that 
our school boards and all other citizens 
interested realize 
that an emergency immediately confronts 


seems essential 


in our schools should 


us and prepare themselves to cooperate 
with the State board in all sensible and 
practical ways to meet the emergency,” 


YALE’S GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION AND ITS AIMS 


Development of a graduate department, 
rather than a “complete, all-inclusive 
school of education,” is to be the aim of 
the new work in education at Yale, ae- 
cording to a statement by the committee 
on plans of the university. The depart- 


ment, it is expected, will “ select specific 


fields for intensive cultivation,’ in the 
language of the committee’s memoran- 
dum, 


The memorandum states the main pur- 
poses of the department of education as 
follows : 


1. To offer a variety of elective courses 
of study to undergraduates. 

2. To provide professional and _pre- 
professional training to prospective 
teachers of high schools, aendemies, and 
colleges, 

6. To furnish research and post- 
graduate opportunities to school super- 
intendents, principals, supervisors, and 
other educators. 

4. To organize extra-rural and exten- 
sion work, both academic and _ profes- 
sional, for the benefit of elementary and 
secondary school teachers. 

5. To offer specialty courses, not lead- 
ing to a degree, but meeting particular 
needs of various specialties in the field of 
education, such as educational statistics, 
school psychology, medical inspection, 
school nursing, and vocational education. 

6. To develop public service activities 
through cooperative relations with local 
agencies and with the State department 
of education. 





A HALF MILLION IN SCHOOL SAVINGS 


The Bank of Italy, San Francisco, 
Calif., had on deposit at the close of 1919 
the sum of $514,685.53 standing to the 
credit of 20,788 school children, acecord- 
ing to Philip J. Lawler, manager of the 
school savings department. These sav- 
ings are in addition to the purchase of 
thrift stamps and war-savings stamps, it 
is stated, 
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Themselves,” Says H. G. Wells 


CELEBRATING APRIL 23 AS SHAKESPEARE DAY IN THE SCHOOLS 


How Lovers of the Dramatist Would Have the Day Spent—‘“Let the Children Act the Plays 








In 1918 the late Walter H. Page, Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, appealed to 
the Commissioner of Edueation to re- 


quest schools in the United States to 


observe April 25 as Shakespeare day, 


just as children in English schools were 
beginning to do. The year before Am- 
bassador Page had been present at a 
meeting held by the Shakespeare Asso- 
ciation to promote the idea of an an- 
nual Shakespeare day in the schools, and 


had suggested that American schools be | 


asked to join in this celebration. 

An announcement for Shakespeare day 
wus issued by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education in 1918, and again 
in 1919, after Mr. Page’s death. The 
idea was apparently well received, and 
many American schools paid tribute to 





Shakespeare as “the one personality "— | 


to use Ambassador Page’s words, “ the 
one great character in the world who has 
broken down all international barriers,” 
It is believed that many schools in the 
United States will again find it well 
worth while to observe the Shakespeare 
anniversary in 1920. 


ll. G. Wells on Shakespeare in the Schools 


“My ideal of a Shakespeare day is a 
day on which, in every school in the 
country, Shakespearean plays are acted 
by the children themselves,” says H. G. 
Wells, the novelist. 
I went into a new part of the country 
where I happened to see several chil- 


dren’s performances in the schoolhouses | 


“A few years ago | 


and private houses; they were producing | 


perfectly imbecile little plays. I said 
to the people who were producing these 
plays in the schoolhouse, ‘Why do you 


let the children have this rubbish? Why 
don’t you give them Shakespeare? Chil- 


dren can act Shakespeare beautifully.’ 
They replied, with a pitying smile, ‘Oh! 
isn’t Shakespeare a little abore us?’ 
Sut the point was carried against them, 
and IT have had the pleasure of hearing 


my local barn theater roaring with ap- | 
plause at a performance of The Mid- | 


summer Night's Dream, in which there 
was not a single actor over the age of 
17. He wasn’t above a soul there. 

*“ Now our Shakespeare Day, if we are 
not careful, may foster an opinion which 
I think is very largely at the root of the 
neglect of Shakespeare in this country, 
that detestable idea that he is above us. 
He is not; he is all about us. He was 








* The one person, the only per- 
son, who ought to speak for Shake- 
speare on Shakespeare day is 
Shakespeare himself. So let 
Shakespeare be read and played for 
our Shakespeare day celebration in 
the schools, and let the rest of us 
keep silence while he speaks.”’-— 
IT. G. Wells. 














indeed the broadest, most human of be- | 


ings, and it is the last disloyalty to his 
memory to preach him up as merely 
great. 

“ Shakespeare has such extraordinarily 
dramatic quality that he can carry a 
caste of actors and actresses of from 10 
to 15 years old quite easily. I have been 
deeply moved by a little girl of 13 playing 
Cesar; I have been moved almost to the 
verge of tears by the scenes in the Forest 


of Arden played by an equally juvenile | 


troupe of actors. It is one proof of the— 
I do not like to use the word ‘ greatness ’"— 
the real divinity of Shakespeare that his 
drama is so sound and so strong that it 


ean inspire little children; it can make 


actors and actresses of them, and at the | 


same time it can call forth the very 
greatest powers of the very greatest 
actors we have.” 


Day Must Be “ Pleasurabie,” Says Prof. 
Spurgeon 


Whatever plans are made for Shakes- 
peare celebrations in school should be 
pleasurable, asserts Prof. Caroline F. FE. 
Spurgeon, of Bedford College, London, 
now on a2 lecture tour In the United 
States. 

“Tet the day be one of enjoyment,” 
she says, 
have an unpleasant association with 
Shakespeare is that the study of him is 
made lifeless and dull. He is not to them 
the most laughter-loving, the most sympa- 
thetic of human beings, but he is some 
one who wrote a large number of dull 
plays, to which he—or some one else— 


appended a still larger number of intoler- | 
able notes in order to explain the obscure 


words and strange phrases and faults of 


grammar and spelling in which he seems | 


to have delighted. I believe that the 
institution of a day like this might sweep 
away some of these misconceptions if it 


“The reason why children do | 





| 
| 
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were arranged so as to be a living thing 
in which there would be acting and 
singing, the children themselves taking 
part. 

“What we want is to arrest.the atten- 
tion of children; we want the ordinary 
routine and lessons on one day to be 
suspended, so that English children of 
all classes throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, together with the 
children of the United States, shall for 
a few hours have their attention focussed 
on the mind, the art and the genius of 
the greatest Englishman who ever lived.” 


Many School Subjects Involved in a Shakespeare 
Day Celebration 


Celebration of the Shakespeare anni- 
versary offers a particularly good oppor- 
tunity, Percival Chubb points out, for 
coordinating work done in a group of in- 
terrelated subjects. Literature, music, 
art, the handicrafts (such as shopwork 
and sewing) and physical education, he 
says, are all involved in an adequate 
Shakespeare celebration. 

“A new emphasis is needed in literary 
work upon the fact that literature is 
primarily something to be heard,” says 
Prof. Chubb: “something declaimed or 
sung or dramatically interpreted, and not 
merely 2 matter of print. School music 
should more deliberately the 
handmaid of literature, and should in- 
clude very many more of the singable 
lyrics memorized and studied in the Eng- 
lish classes than is commonly the case, 
Physical edueation, which everywhere 
includes the dance (both folk dances and 
interpretive dances, or dance drama), 
should have relation, through the words 
of old singing games and the delightful 
old tunes, with literature and music. it 
should be utilized both for school cele- 
brations and for social groups Outside the 
school—in the home, the club, and the 
Sunday school. The art and the bandi- 
crafts of the manual training depart- 
ments may well profit by the impetus 
which is gained by directing them toward 
immediately practical and enjoyable 
uses,” 


become 


Where Teachers May Find Helpful Suggestions 
for Presenting Plays and Pageants Suitable 
to Shakespeare Day, April 23 

[These books should be available in any good 

library.) 


The Shakespeare tercentenary, Sugges- 
tions for school and college celebra- 
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tions of the tercentenary of Shake- 
speare’s death im WOM, Prepared. by 
the Drama League of America... . 
Washington, D. C., National Capital 
press, inc. 60} 

Gives a number of programs of different 
grades in scho« with models for costumes 


and propertle 


foathrerr. X beoek for 
pageanis; a 


and Shake- 


Fhateher, rie 
Shakespeare plays and 
treasury of Ilizabethan 
spearean detail for preducers, stage 

} 


managers ors, artists and = gstu 


dents. . Lilasivated. with nearly 
200 pictures and pertraits,; mostly 
from c¢omenmperary sources. New 


I’, Dutton & company, 1916. 


York, E. 
330p. 
Part If of Miss ltatcher’s book gives 
plans. fer Shakespeare festivities, including 
the words and music of many Flizabethan 
songs, directions for @ances, and an ilius 


trated costume index. 
Caldwell. The Play way, an 


educational  nrethod. 
Stokes 


Cook, H. 
essay in 
New York, F. A. 
1917. 36ap. illus. 

Chapter VII deals with “Acting Shake- 
speare in the Classroom.” 


company, 


Plant Shakespeare’s Flowers 


It has been suggested that ene way ef 
remembering Shakespeare is te have 
school-carden plots, window bexes, or 
home-garden beds in which the flowers 


nmumed by Shakespewre cam be grown, 





ONE-FIFTH GF SCHOOL CHILDREN HAVE 
EYE DEFECTS 

Approximately 20 per cent of all 
children in the schools are in need of 
corrective treatment for eye defects, ae- 
cording to a bulletin on The Eyesight of 
School Children, prepared by J. H. 
Berkowitz, and soon to be issued by the 
Bureau of Education. 

“The fact has been also 
strated,” says the bulletin, “that there 


demon- 


is a progressive increase. It is clear, 
therefore, that the care and protection of 
the eyesight of school children is a school 
duty and a school problem. It is in- 
cumbent upon the.schools not only to 
discover defects and disabilities that tm- 
pede growth and interfere with school 
progress but also to make the conditions 
ef school life and schoel practice such as 
will conserve and promote the physical 
and mental fitness of the children.” 





Forty-five eut of the 50 Montana County 
superintendents and 10 of the 18 deputies 
were in attendance at the short course 
for county superintendents held recently 
at the Montana State College, Bozeman, 


Mont. 
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WY TEACHERS ARE LEAVING TITE SCHOOLS 


| These five typical cases-are from a statement by Arthur M. Wolfson, principal 
of the High Schoel of Cemmerece, New York. City, and printed in Bulletin 
No, 53 ef the Public Edueation Association ef New York.] 


I. From $1,450 to $2,650 by Leaving the Schools 


“To-day Miss K. hands in her resignation as school librarian. For the past 
six or eight years she has had’ a most successful career in the New Yark City 
high schools) She began as a clerical assistant; later on she organized and 
carried on most suceessfully the work as placement secretary in the Julia 
Riclhinan High School; for the past year and a half she has been librarian 
in the High Schoel ef Commerce. She is generally recognized by those inter- 
ested in placement work in the city as one ef the mest valuable people in this 
connmmity. She has a personality that always wins her the cooperation and 
ihe sincere regard of every one with whom she comes into contact. 

“Up to the present vear she has been thoroughly contented and happy in 
school work. This week she yielded to the temptation. The city of New York 
has been paying her $1,460 a. year. She has wecepted « position as aw office 
manager for a live up-to-date corporation at a salary of $2,660 a year.” 
Il. Prem $2,898 to $6,500 by Leaving the Schoo!s 


“This morning Mr. S., one of the most capable men in our art department, 
walked into the oflice and told me that he had: just returned from a. hurried 
visit to Cleveland. Last Friday he received. a telegranr frem: i big advertising 
agency, Summoning him to a personal interview. J/e tells me that the concern 
in Cleveland offers him an imitial salary of $6,500 a year. His present school 
salary is approximately $2,800. By working at New Yerk University and bs 
working dewm tewn, he has been earning an additional $2,000 or $3,000: De 
you blame him if he gives up his work as a teacher and acceyits the job ia 
Cleveland?” 

Mii. Doubles Salary by Leaving the Schools 


“Mr. J. was ene of eur very best teachers ef economics. He had some 12 
er 15 eats’ experience as a teacher. He belongs to the type of men who were 
completely happy in the contemplative life that is ordinarily the life-of a tencher. 
He loved to sit in our teachers’ room and talk about abstract philosophical and 
econemic questions by the hour. He was the type of man who spent his odd 
moments in picture shops, who was thereughly acquainted with the latest 
literature in belles-letires, histery, economics, and other topics of this sort. 
Until very recently he never thought particularly about any question of com- 
pensation. He was able to live comfortably, certainly net luxuriously, on the 
salary that the city granted him, with a wife and two or three children. 

“ Last summer at the beginning of the vaeation he accepted «a position as a 
solicitor for an insurance-brekerage house. I met him once or twice during the 
sunumer and he told me with a sort of wry smile that he had enjoyed the work. 
This fall he resigned his position as a teacher. He told me at the time that 
he was already making practically as much as his salary from the city yielded. 
Hie came here again about a month ago, and told me that in that month—the 
month of December—he would be making tivice as much as he would lvawe if le 
had stayed as a teacher of this school.” 


IV. Makes $10,000 a Year by Leaving the Schools 


“A year ago last September H. S. cnme to me and told me that he wanted a 
leave of absence to accept a position in an expert house where he might gain 
knewledge which would be of use to him in the classroom. He applied: for the 
leave of absence, but the leave of absence was refused. Thereupon he resigned 
his position and took the job that he had held during the summer as a per- 
manent venture. 

* He is a neighbor of mine in Forest Hills. I know that he is already making 
appreximately $6,000 a year. This. month he has: gone dewn to Mexice, where 
he will remain for the next six months representing the firm with which he is 
associated, His income this year will undoubtedly approach $10,000. 


V. From $1,300 to $2,000 by Leaving the Scheols 


“ Last night I met Miss S., who for three years was.one of the leading teachers 
in our annex in. Forty-sixth Street. She was universally respected and. uni- 
versally loved both by her colleagues and by the boys, because of her idealism 
and her unselfish and sincere love for her work. She told me last night that 
she had left us in September, first, because she felt hampered by the narrow 
outlook of the profession, and second, because she felt that there was a lack 
of possibility of earning a, competence equal to her physical necessities unless 
she worked both in the day schools and in the night schools. 

“ Her salary at the time of her resignation was $1,300. She accepted a nosi- 
tion in September as confidential seerctany at an initial salary of 340 a week?” 


Se 
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COMMUNITY CENTERS; JUNIOR RED 
CROSS; SCOUTING 


Schoolhouse as the Center of Civic Activity—Junior Red Cross Outlines its Plans— 


Adolescent Girlhood and the Symbolism of Campfire. 








COMMUNITY CENTERS AT THE 
CLEVELAND MEETING. 


Maj. Crankexce A. Prery, Russell Sage 


Foundation 
‘There were three animated sessions on 
community centers and allied topies at 
Cleveland. Over 150 directors of school 
schools, 
super- 


extension, 


State educational 


superintendents of 
officials, rural 


visors, playground and settlement work- | 


ers and librarians attended and partici- 
pated in the Among the 
speakers were Commissioner P. V. Clax- 
ton, Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, 
president of the N. I. 4., Superintendent 
David B. Corson of Newark, N. J., and 
Dr. Albert Shiels, former superintendent 


discussions. 


of schools at Los Angeles. The program 
was arranged by the N. bk. A. Coordi- 


on Community Center 
which Dr. Shiels is 


nating Committee 
Development, of 
chairman. 

Free speech in the schoolhouse forum 
convincingly championed by Dr. 
Henry E. Jackson, special agent of the 
Bureau of Education, who pointed out 
that it was the only safe, conservative, 
and workable method whereby citizens 
cun work out their social and economic 
problems. The conference voted that Dr. 
Jackson's address be immediately printed, 
und copies can now be obtained for a 
2-cent postage stamp by addressing Maj. 
Clarence A. Perry at 130 East Twenty- 
Street, New York City. The 
methods for meeting the practical diffi- 
culties connected with the administration 
of school house forums were ably defined 
by Eugene C. Gibney, director of com- 
munity centers, New York City. 

Commissioner Claxton urged that every 
school district should be regarded as a 
little democracy with the schoolhouse as 
its capitol. For acquaintance’ sake, for 
entertainment and instruction, for co- 
operation in buying and selling, if found 
desirable—for all these reasons people 
should together frequently and 
regularly in the one common meeting 
place where no distinction of property, 
religion or prejudice cbtains. In the 
State of Washington Mrs. Preston is 
using the community center to combat 
loneliness, to aid in securing the con- 
solidation of rural districts, and she ex- 
plained also the relation of the movement 


Wis 


second 


come 
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| of the citizens. 


to the “ teacherage ” through the institu- 
tion of which the living and social hard- 
ships of rural teachers are being mitti- 
gated. Dr. Shiels, who has lately been 
acting as director of the New York com- 
munity councils, told about some of the 
accomplishments, hopes, and difficulties 
connected with the work of that organi- 


zation, 

The application of the  soecial-unit 
method in a State-wide effort in Cali- 
fornia was described by John Collier, 
now of the extension division at Berke- 


ley, Calif. Dr. J. J. Pettijohn, who heads 
up the extension activities of Indiana 
University, dwelt upon the adult educa- 
tion function of the community center as 
exercised through lecture courses, fo- 
rums, and formal classes giving all sorts 
of instruction. How an evening school 
system was vitalized served as the topic 
of Dr. George E. Smith, deputy superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo, N, Y., schools, <A 
public library branch is an essential part 
of a community center. That fact and 
the best administrative arrangements for 
giving it effect were discussed by Miss 


Alice Tyler, of the Western Reserve 
library school. 
Edward L. Burchard, editor of The 


Community Center, told how to adapt 
a school center to its neighborhood in 
such a way that it would function in all 
its major community activities. In New 
Bedford, Mass., where FE. M. Barrows is 
in charge of the community centers, a 
neighborhood organization is being de- 
veloped to interpret and put into effect 
the people's desires regarding the school- 
center program. Mr. Barrows reported 
an enthusiastic cooperation on the part 
Frank L. Crone, for- 
merly director of education in the Philip- 
pines, told about the difficulties connected 
with the use of motion-picture films and 
how they can be met. In speaking of the 
place of income-producing activities in 
school centers Miss Maria W. Lambin, 
of the New York community councils, 
stated that they could be depended upon 
to pay only the running expenses of a 
center while the administrative overhead, 
heat, light, and building depreciation 
would generally have to be borne by tax- 
ation, 


Dr. Arthur J, Klein, of the National 





the assistance his organization could give 
community centers. Mayo Tolman, di- 
rector of health, New York community 
councils, showed the necessity of using 
educational nrethods in getting rural dis- 
tricts interested in their own health con- 
ditions. That conrmunity centers can 
help greatly to bring about an amalgama- 
tion of farmers and townsmen was the 
thesis of a paper by Prof, C. J, Galpin, of 
the United States Department of Agrt- 
culture. Miss Mabel Carney, of teachers’ 
college, Columbia University, described a 
significant case of county community 
planning, while George W. Guy told how 
the Cooperative Education Association, of 
which he is the secretary, succeeded in 
organizing over 1,000 community leagues 
in the State of Virginia. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS AT THE 
CLEVELAND MEETING. 

LAavea Frazer, Associate National Director. 

The general session on Tuesday fore- 
noon, Which was given to a program of re- 
organization for the schools of the coun- 
try, was concluded with an address on 
the Junior Red Cross by Dr. John TL 
Finley, commissioner of education, of 
New York. Dr. Finley, speaking of the 
necessity for reconstruction which to-day 
confronts the nations, emphasized the 
fact that the children of this generation 
are born into a divided world, a world 
of misunderstandings and dissensions, 
and that upon them will be laid the re- 
sponsibility of finding a ground upon 
which brotherhood may be reestablished. 
“The salvation of the world,” said Dr. 
Finley, “must come through the chil- 
dren; and the Junior Red Cross is the 
best organization of which I know for 
bringing about in a practical way the 
unification of the children of the world.” 

On Wednesday afternoon a meeting 





| devoted entirely to the work of the Janior 


Red Cross was held in the Statler Hotel 
Ball Room. J. W. Studebaker, as- 
sistant superintendent city schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa, presided and outlined the 
plan which the organization had put into 
operation overseas for the physical re- 
habilitation and education of groups of 
war orphans in various European coun- 
tries. Miss Annie Webb Blanton, state 
superintendent of public instruction in 


University Extension Association, told of | Texas, reviewed the Junior Red Cross 
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program, which has been tevelopert inthe 
Fural school ‘ the Lone Ste State. 
Dr. Livingsto: rrand, chairman of’ the 
Red Cross central committee liscussed 
the spirit ot which p tes all 
Red Cross acti es, wheth I on 
By adults or children, and pointed it 


the imperative 


neeal of awaking that spirit 
“a he education in 


dtrective force in t 


member of the com 


— : 
eitizenship of ey 


ing generation. Larrand,.himself.a 


school man before his connection with 
American Red Cross, gave evidence at 
every point in his address that he cor 
ceives of the Junior Red Cross as an 
agency of education to be placed at the 
service of the schools. 

An exhibit was made in the chamber 


of commerce of articles produced by the 
the States, including 


fer 


juniors of various 
furniture 
teys.and scrap books to be sent 
ehildren 
for hospitals, and garments for 
children in conununities, 

On Wednesday a 
m the Statler, Hote! 


Franee, 
the 


rugs 


refugee homes in 
to 
war-devastated Jands, 


destitute 


of 


local 


luncheon was given 


for .Dr. Farrand,.the 


divisional directors of the Junior Red 
Cross who were in attendance at the 
meeting, and others particularly inter- 
ested. The organization was further 


represented (by the associate national di 
rector of) the. Junior: Red Gross, at a 
ferenee:dimner given on Wednesday even 
ing by the Cemmittee on Civic Respousi- 
bility of the National Council of Adminis 
trative Wemen Education. The sul 
ject was that of the development of civie 
responsibility in American 
and the part played in its accomplishment 
by the Junior Red Cross, the Girl Seouts, 
the Camp Fire Girls, and other contribu- 
tory agencies. 

The .keynote of 
program was that of education in citizen- 
ship throwgh -service—a doctrine which 
the school has long accepted and sought 
to, put into practice. 


Con- 


in 


school _girls 


the .Junior Red Cross 





AND THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS 


‘SCOUTING 


Masert K. F'RETWELL, Tcachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 
The conferenee at'the meeting of the 


department of -superintendenee on “ The 
relation that should exist between scout- 


ing and the s¢hodis” emphasized that 
there should be and that there is im 
progressive schools 4 close cooperation 
between scouting and ‘the schools. That 


there is as yet no one and only definite 
Plan of cooperation was clearly brought 
out. 
S. ‘S. Baker, associuite superintendent, 
of Pittsburgh, said: 
“First. The program 
schools of the United 


of the public 
States to-day ts 
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vastty different fromthe program of ‘the 


seheols of 10 years ago,-when the Baden 
Lovell supplemeut was first offered here, 
am! due allewance .for scheol grewth 


must: be made by seout officials. 
* Sey The 
voluntary service and essentially 


features, 


ond, scout movement, acting 
vier 


must 


mul 


supplementary in most 


liously avoid overlapping in time 
itent with the local schools. 
“Tn 
re. located in close proximity to 
offices of the board of public educa- 
the 
justment, our 
between the two organizations, 
a. a 
,trort 
“ The 


includ 


Pittsburgh the .Boy Scout .ofices 


the 


gen- 
eral 
closest 


is possible ad- 


justifies, 


Lion There 


is 


experience 


Ramsey, -superintendent of 
Scott, Kans., 


Boy 


hools said: 


essentials of Scout work, 


first aid, Americanization, 


ins 


community hygiene, health, 


comnaunity 


home and 


training, service, 


type of work that is pe- 


physical 
and other 


culiar;to the Boy Scouts is.also- of equal 


any) 


advantage to the gins. Fer: this reason 


are; carrying: Girl. Scout work in the 


Wwe 


that we .are carrying Boy 


work. in our schools. 


ame way 
Scout 
The scout executive for. the boys and 


commissioner for the: girls have work 


similur .to that ef reereational director. 
iach of them. bas charge of.the physical 


first 


vo- 


training work, hygiene, :including 


home nursing, citizenship, and 
Our scouting werk is 


aid, 
eational. guidance. 
organized fully in the junior high-school. 
the grades at 
buildings we have an or- 


Liowever, -in elementary 


the different 


ganization fer boy and girl scouts for 
those pupils of scout age. Weare ex- 
tending the »work to the senior high 


schoo], making the purpese of the train- 


ing there largely training for Jeadership. 
\\ are constantly expanding our pre- 
gram. In both the Boy and. Girl -Scouts 


ever 20 per cent ofall’ the boys and girls 
» in the junior high school 


or seout ag 


are menibers or are ‘being ‘taken in as 
fast as possible. The -same is true of 
these: boys and »girls of seout age in the 
elementary school. In our senior high 
school the -scouts who have ‘been pro- 


moted to that school eontinue to take an 
interest in the work. They act: as senior 
patrol Jeaders, assistant seout masters, 
instrueters of drum corps, bugle corps, 
and other pesitions of leadership. 

“In'the junior high ‘school a 
set aside for the elass work for’ boy and 
girl -scouting. Every boy and girl in 
the junior high -school is. given boy and 
girl seout werk, altheugh not eonpelled 
to’ be a member of the erganization. ‘All 
tests for promotions and badges are con- 
dueted outside of the regular sehoeoel work 
and passed upon by the court of henor, 
which includes persons in:and out of the 
school system.” 


room is 








ther -piens were presented, but ail 
tended to eluphusize t lea that here 
the head of the school has the vision, 
ability, and energy, tl ¢ spirit 
and program aid in trainis jung people 
by promoting initiati and lership— 
stimulating cooperative effo1 and in- 
creasing the:ability t cept respousi- 
bility intelligent! nd form the habit 
necessary for éitizenship in a democracy, 

CAMP FIRE GIRLS. 
Lester F. Scorr, National Executive. 


In his opening remarks, A. E. Winship, 


editor “Journal of Education” ‘and 
chairman of the meeting, spoke of the 
beginnings of the Camp Fire Girls’ er- 


ganization. 


William E. Chancellor, head of depart- 


ment of political and social sciences, 
University of Wooster, made the ‘first 


address, speaking on the Ritual and Sym- 
bolism of the Camp Fire Girls’ Program 


2 


and its Relation to the Psychology of 
Adolescent Girlhood. In his ‘address 
Dr. Chancellor describes the dominant 


characteristics of the adolescent girl and 
shows how the Camp Fire program di- 
her 1d instincts’ into 
wholesome by developing a 


rects emotions «a 
channéls, 

genuine domestic spirit and by. secializ- 
ing and breaking up the duets of girl- 


hood, where one rules and the other ‘fol- 


lows. 

Prof. C. BR. Foster, principal of the 
Latimer and Junior High Schools of 
Pittsburgh, followed with a direct talk 
on the practicability of the Camp Fire 
Girls’ program in the junior high 
school. He spoke emphatically of .the 
need .and advantage of extra-curricular 
activities in the junior high schools, 
dwelling on the fact that these extra- 


curricular activities were of great edu- 
cational value and that a definite time 
and place in the daily program should 


be provided for them. The fundamental 
ideals.of the Camp Fire program, Prof, 
Foster went.on to say, the way in which 
it emphasizes the dignity of work as a 
primary condition. of happiness, its stress 
on health and greup spirit and coopera- 
tion, make it one of the best means wita 
the suggestions made by 
Youth; Its 


Education, Régime, and Hygiene.” 


which to meet 
G. Stanley Hall in his beok, “ 


Miss Sadie Franks, teacher in the; pub- 
lic scheols of Clyde, Ohio, spoke on the 


way Camp Fire worked in the high 
school. 
The national executive ef the Camp 


Fire’ Girls closed the meeting with sta- 
tistics to show that the’ Camp fire 'pre- 
gram has more than proved itself to be 


a practical and workable program, 
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RELATED EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES AT THE |; 
CLEVELAND MEETING 


Live Geography Teaching Subject ef Geographic Society Conferences—Parent- 
Teacher Association and Child Welfare—Speech Defects Analyzed— 
Educational Publishers’ View of their Problem. 








NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


MEETINGS. 
Jessie VT. Burrany., Chief of School Service, 


National Geographic Society. 


Over 1,200 teachers and superintend- 
ents especially in geography 
attended the conference held by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society at the Hotel 
Statler on February 26, in the interests 
of better geography teaching. 

Maynard Owen Williams, of the 
Geographic staff, gave a talk on “Are- 
lighting the Cressroads of Knowledge,” 
in which he called attention to the fact 
that the complications in modern life 
make man more dependent upon natural 
forces than he was a hundred years ago. 
The 
compared to the medern ocean 
hound, dependent for its safety upen har- 


interested 


grey- 


bors, Coal supplies, and its own mecha- 
nism, from boiler to sextant; he said: 
“World neighborliness and  symiyr- 


thetic understanding are twentieth cen- 


tury ideals. To achieve them is impos- 
sible without geographic information not 


dusty archives, but dissemi- 
the old and young from sea 


locked in 
nated among 
to sea.” 

The geography in the 
crades was discussed by the chief of the 
service of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. She illustrated the 
hazy ideas which children acquire by 
reading and reciling unillustrated text, 
saving: “A child instinctively visualizes 
as he reads, but can only buitd up men- 
tal pictures from his daily experiences. 
What background have thousands of our 
children who five on farms and in vil- 
lages fer lmilding up the true meaning 
of ‘New Yerk is the gateway through 
which pours the freight of a continent?’ 
Can we blame them for thinking of the 
pasture gate with the horned herds pour- 
ing through, instead ef visualizing New 
York City with its magnificent. harbor, 
iis stately buiidings, extensive docks, 
crowded thoroughfares? When a 
child labors earnestly over text which 
tells him that ‘ Belgium is densely popu- 
laied, and then, with uncenscieus and 
unintentional huntor, recites that the 
Belgian people are densely populated, 
there is something wrong with the teach- 


teaching of 


school 


ae 


| 
| 
| 


Phenician sailboat was a free lance | 





ing of geography which 
meager help to the child.” 
The speaker told how, realizing the 
imperative necessity of good geography 
teaching, the National Geographic Seciety 
had for years been endeavoring to give 
“to every man, weman, and child in 
America, and even to the ends of the 


earth, accurate interesting world  pic- 
itares; te spread before the tired laborer, 


ithe busy docter, the absorbed professor 
the wonders and beauties of earth, her 
tceming peoples, their hands, their cities, 


vives such 


| teaching geography, 


their industries, and quaint customs; to | 


reveal within the coyers of one magazine 
that “God hath made of one blood all 
peoples of the earth,” bat that, knowing 
that geegraphic knowledge aceuired at 
14 years of age is used 20 years longer 
than that acquired at 34, the seciety is 
opening its immense treasure house of 
pictures te the school children in another 
jorm, Ol separate ndapted to 
schoolroom conditions. 

This address was followed hy 


shects 


dliscus- 


sions from the floor, in which 18 or 20 | 


and swperintendents of geog- 
took part. The consensus of 


teachers 


raphy 


opinion was that geography, instead of | 


being one of the neglected subjects, 
should come to the ferefront immediately 
in our curriculum and should take its 
place as one of the chief aids to true 
citizenship and Americanism. 

At the National Geographic Socicty 
dinner, held February 25, the pregram 
consisted of several four-aninute speakers 
ou the vital problems of the teaching of 
scography at present in America. 

Maynard Owen Williams, former as- 
sistant to the military attaché at Peking 
and travel writer, made the statement 
that America’s lack of support of the 
teacher has made it possible fer sons of 
illiterate laborers in China to receive a 
better education, throughout the entire 
day, than many American children are re- 
ceiving for half a day. 

“T am willing,” he said, “that my sen 
shall be surpassed im scholarship by the 
son of a Chinese ceelie, but I resent the 
conditien of affairs that makes that thing 
possible in thousands ef cases, The lamp 
of civilization that America now holds 
must not be extinguished through shame- 
ful neglect of the teaching profession.” 





Frank Irving Coeper, chairman ef the 
National Kducational Asseciation Com- 
mittee on Standardization, made a plea 
for better equipment and methods for 
und emphasized the 
work which the National Ceographic 
Seciety is doing to make geegraphy the 
tnost interesting study in the adjustment 
of the child to his werld task. 

T. J. Coates, president of the astern 
Kentneky State Normal School, cabled at- 
tention te the geegraphic facter which has 
had se potent an inflwence on the mewn- 
taineers of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Mrs. Susun R, Dorsey, city seperintend- 
ent of Los Angeles, showed how man, 48 
conquering his environment, has released 
spiwitual forces which are the present 
hope of the world, “Man and his Mother 
Earth,” she added, “form the longest and 
mest potent partnership ef history, and in 
adapting himself to his planet, man has 
been made to think and te feel the best 


| that is in him.” 


The chief of the school service ef the 
National Geographic Seciety outlined the 
plans which the seciety has for visuabiz- 
ing the world through 50,000 phetegraphs 
forming a pictorial geegraphy and for aid- 
ing the geography teacher threugh daily 
bulletins, in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Edueation, exphvining current events 
and describing the places invelyed in 
werld movements, 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, state super- 
intendent of Colerade, expressed the ear- 
nest hope that ¢hrough humanized geog- 
raphy, made imteresting and intelligible: 
te al, the whole world may become a 
brotherhood. “We are all like strange 
guests at a big gathering, anxiously wait- 
ing te be introduced, and it is to geag- 
raphy visualized to the rising genera- 
tion that we noust leek fer the breaking of 
the ice of imterrational aloofness that is 
to lead to a happy woion ef all mankind.” 





NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTRH- 
ERS AND PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


rrepertc Sctiorr, Mhiladelphia. 
Speaking on present-day needs fer 
child welfare, Dr. M, V. O'Shea said: 


“The center of population is vhifting 
from country to city. Activities which 
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are normal for children up to and even 
through ‘teens’ are not provided 
by the eity. The first task in promoting 
child 
quate 
ties in the open. 


their 


welfure relates to securing ade- 


facilities for varied motor activi- 


Hones must be orgunized to proinote 
The time has come when 
should 
controlling 
which 
children— 


child welfare. 
the homes in every community 
organize for the purpose of 
the community 
affect the their 
physically, intellectually, and morally.” 


the conditions in 


* it 7 
Weillare of 


Henry Gideon, chief of the compulsory 
division of the Philadelphia 
pointed out that the State 
parents shall their 
school. If they do not, it 


and even demands prison sen- 


education 
publie schools, 
requires that 
children to 
tines them, 


send 


tence if fines ure not paid. It provides a 


mothers’ pension law to assist widowed 


mothers so children may go to school, 
but does not appropriate sufficient funds 
to help more than a small proportion of 
those who need it. It refuses to permit 


children to earn money for themselves 
and 
clothing, without which they can not uat- 
When the Stute makes laws 
that it 


without 


does not provide means to supply 
tend school. 

it should see is possible to en 
force them 
now worthy 
prison by magistrates because they could 
not pay the fine, 
were kept at home because they had no 


injustice. As it is 


widows have been sent to 


because the children 
shoes or other clothing.” 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Child 
with the de 
education in 


described how the 
Welfare Association 
partment of compulsory 
helping children who for various reasons 


works 


need special care and nroral help beyond 
the power of busy teachers to give. ‘ Ed- 
ucation is the duty and business of homes 


, 


and schools,” she said, 

Charles F. 
tional Child Association, pre 
sented a plan Ben B. Lind- 
sey for nation-wide cooperation in meas- 
ures for child welfare. At a _ meet- 
ing in New York, December 26, 1919, 
called by Judge Lindsey, a preliminary 


Powlison, secretary Na- 
Welfare 


made by 


committee was formed to enlist all who 
had given study to child welfare to sug- 
gest measures requiring 
tion. It was decided to present the plan 
to the League of Women Voters. 

Supt. J. R. Francis of Columbus, Ohio, 
pointed out that “Parents and teachers 
must give more united unselfish effort to 
meet the needs of children. To do this, 
larger appropriations for education are 
necessary.” 

The following Federal bills were dis- 
cussed: Smith-Towner bill; military 
bills; physical education bill; maternity 
and infancy bill; provision for a home ed- 
ucation division in Bureau of Edueation 


legislative ace- 
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to help parents in their care of children. 
The meeting indorsed specifically the 
Smith-Towner, physical education and 
maternity and infancy bills. 

Other topics discussed included “The 
parent teacher 
parents, State boards of education, rural 
communities, State and county superin- 
tendents and teachers, the Federal Goy- 
ernment, State and Nation.” The speakers 
were Mrs. Henry O. Holland, Buffalo, 
N. ¥.; P. P. Claxton; Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford; Miss Lida E Gardner, 
tucky; John L, Graham, Kentucky; and 
State Supt. Spright Dowell, Alabama. 

The resolution passed 
unanimously: “Resolved, that the Na- 
Mothers and Parent 
Associations in annual 
Cleveland, Ohio, here- 
by recommends that the problem of com- 

delin- 


value of associations to 


ixen- 


following was 


tional Congress of 
Teacher confer- 
ence convened at 
and juvenile 


pulsory education 


queney be referred to the State Boards of 





Edueation for consideration and solu- 
tion.” 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


STUDY AND CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DISORDERS. 


WALTER B. Swirt, Boston, Mass. 


The National Society for the Study and 
Correction of Speech Disorder met Febru- 
7 and 28. 


ae | 


Thirty papers were read upon the sub- 
ject of speech correction and allied sub- 
jects. A very brief mention of the most 
important papers follows: 

The personality 
speech teachers was shown to be a re- 


growth in part-time 
merkable outgrowth of speech correction, 
The speech teacher takes new educational 
values from her speech class to her grade 
class and grows in her mental grasp and 
capacity. 

A new 
teacher has arisen, which illustrates the 


form of kindergarten speech 
first use of any extent of the expenseless 
that Cleveland has 
The methoce consists of educat- 


speech correction 
acopted. 
ing kindergartners by a_ kindergarten 
course on speech correction. 

The treatment of stammering at its 
onset was shown to be successful by using 
a special form of hygiene, which consisted 
varied play, and well-managed 
sleep. This course of hygiene was given 
in minute detail and was recommended as 
a part of the work for every kindergart- 
ne” to employ on all her pupils. 

“Prevention of Speech Defects in 
Cleveland ” was the title of the paper by 
Miss Claudia Williams, supervisor of 
speech correction. She told how preven- 
tion of the defects was put into the 
kindergarten classes, and how this pre- 

reduces the expenditure for 
correction in a marked way. 


in rest, 


yention 


speech 








grade teachers have 


Sixty-five 
recently 
many of them are doing what 


speech 


been appointed in Cleveland; 


is called 


expenseless speech correction in the city 
sehools, 
The extent of spoeci-defect work in 


other States was shown 


was brought out 


New 
to be widespread. It 
that there are in all 
in the United States, who, if they were 


York and 
537 speech teachers 


ding speech correction to their full ca- 
pucity, would now have under treatment 
in the vicinity of 150,000 cases. 

One interesting feature of the work the 
suciety reported was the great improve- 
ment in almost all grade subjects shown 
after extensive speech drill had been used 
for a long time. 

Speech correction in the feeble-minded 
wits shown to be the duty of every special 
class speech teacher. In Cleveland not 


only is speech correction put in the 
kindergartens and grades, but also in the 
classes for the mentally backward. It is 
this work 


finally all 


idea to extend 
that 


the Cleveland 
Oo. speech correction so 
classes nay be improved, 


Tw Oo or 


were read 


all his let- 


three papers upon 


how an imbecile was taught 
ters in four months; how later in two or 
three months he was taught to spell and 
read words, and later, in a 


short while, taught all his colors. 


many very 

In the mentzai-test section of this meet 
ing an interesting paper was read upon 
background for 


speech functions as a 


testing mentality. It was shown that if 
speech methods were employed in mental 
testing we would have a fuller and more 
cxact picture of mentality. 

The results of a study were given where 
i great stutterers were examined 


by mental 


many 
discover 
feeble- 
The study disclosed that usually 
mentality. 
Sometimes one is found who is unusually 


tests in order to 


whether or not stammerers are 
minded, 
a stammerer has normal 
bright, while if any menta’® lack is there 


it is not due to the stammering. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 
LEAGUE. 


The executive committee of the Ameri- 
ean School 


meeting in Cleveland during the meeting 


Citizenship League, at its 
of the department of superintendence of 
the National 
proved the following statement: 

“Our 


Education Association, ©p- 


conception of citizenship has 


been greatly modified bs the world war. 
It was to emphasize the new obligation 
of the citizen in the new world order 
that the name of the American School 
Peace League was changed to American 
School Citizenship first 


foremost develop an 


League, whose 


and duty is ‘to 
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American Gtizenship which will promete 
a respensible work! demecracy and a 
real coeperation ameng the mations.’ 
During the war every citizen of every 
nation was ferced to recognize the fact 
that ne nation could Jead an independent 
existence. There was almest me person 
in the entire werld who did not, in ene 
way or another, feel the effects of the 
war. And when, in 1917, the United 
States, 3,000 miles from the seat ef the 
conflict, proclaimed war against the Im- 
perial German Govermment, it became 
apparent fhat ne mation could in the 
futere lve in isolation @uring a strug- 
ele of any size or importance in any part 
of the world. In peace and in war, we 
are intricately related to other nations. 
The better ave know our neighbors—and 
every nation must be called our neigh- 


hbor—the better we understand their life, 
Cleveland on Wednesday, February 25, 


customs, and aspirations, the more har- 
meniously we shall live with them. 
Through this mutual understanding will 
the spirit of geod will be disseminated 
threugheut ‘the werld, and the old order 
of selfishness gradually abolished. 

“The foundation for all of this must 
be laid in the schools. We amust begin 
with the children whese minds are free 
from the heritage et the past, who are 
receptive to the new ideas of world co- 
eperation. The schools of all countries 
should mold the thought of the chil- 
dren to the new light. Education, as an 
agency to promote the complete develop- 
ment of the ideal of cooperation and of 
law, must become more fully recognized. 
International good will must be de- 
veloped among the mations, and there 
will be needed, perliaps for many years 
io come, strongly organized associations 
to press this idea. 

“The <Ameriean School Citizenship 
League, an unoflicial erganizatien, free 
io suggest to teachers and to gevern- 
ments, has a supreme opportunity to 
render such practical assistance. In the 
United States its help is invoked for the 
stupendons task of welding together the 
divergent interests ef the Many races 
represented in this vast country into a 
solid phalanx for democracy and justice 
throughout the werld. Threugh its 
course im «citizenship and patrietism, 
which includes among its lessens in each 
of the eight grades those which cultivate 
friendship and sympathy with other 
peoples; through the course in history, 
which by its unique treatment of ma- 
ierinl based upon the need of the new 
era teaches the vital relation of our na- 
tional history to the history ef the world 
as a preparation for American citizen- 
ship; through the essay contest, which, 
through a close study of world relation- 
hips, stimulates in the schools the spirit 
ef mutual understanding, cooperation 


4 





and fair dealing between the peoples of 


different coumtries; and fhrongh those 
numerous channels of communication 
maintained by the league with the teach- 
ers of this and other countries—our as- 
sociation constitutes a pewerful force for 
crushing the old ideas ef aggression and 
selfishness and establishing the new laws 
of justice and cooperation. 

“The world aim in education sheuld 
be to develop the spinit of ceoperation in 
order to premote an intelligent partner- 
ship among the nations and to create a 
common anetive fer demecratic progress.” 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 


\. Il. Nevsoy, The Macmillan Co. 


The publishers’ section of the National 
Education Asseciation met at the Hotel 


James R. McDonald of Little, Brown & 
Co, being in the chair as president of the 
section, 

The president made a brief statement 
relative to the objects which he had in 
view in the preparation of the program, 
and then called upon Charles TI. Seaver, 
of The Macmillan Co., for a discussion of 
some of the manufacturing preblems con- 
fronting the publisher. 

Mr. Seaver’s address was confined to 
2 discussion of these particular problems 
which the publisher was meeting now in 
connection with the manufacture of his 
product which had never been encoun- 
tered heretofore, particularly the difii- 
culty of securing adequate supplies ef 
paper, Cloth, binding beard, etc., i. e., 
those things essential to the make-up of 
books, and the further difficuity encoun- 
tered on the part of the printers and 
binders in securing sufficient labor to 
turn out the preduct as rapidly as is re- 
quived for the needs of the scheels. Mr. 
Seaver pointed eut that net enly must 
the publisher face the conditiens which 
now exist, but he must give wp for all 
time the idea that we shall very shortly 
return te conditions similar to those 
which held before the great war. He 
expressed the belief that though there 
would unquestionably be some anodifica- 
tion of the extremely difficult conditions 
which the publisher new faced, never- 
theless, it was entirely improbable that 
there would be any considerable change 
in the direction of Jower prices for the 
raw materials needed in the make-mp of 
books, at least, for a considerable period 
of time. 

Mr. McDonakl then called upon Mr. 
Phillips of Houghton, Mifflin Co. for a 
discussion of publishing problems ef 
1920. Mr. Phillips called particular at- 
tention to the fact that while manufae- 
turing costs had Increased T25 per cent, 





there had been a relatively small ta- 
crease in the price of the finished prea. 
uct; that he had made a careful survey 
ef this situation and found that, fer ex- 
ample, in the ease of five represetita- 
tive sets of readers, fhe Inerense In The 
retail prices of the bheoks had heen @nly 
approximately 27 per cent fer the lower 
books and T2 per cent fer the upperseride 
books; that the arifthmeties Wad tn- 


' creased in price 53 per cent fer the books 


prepared for the lewer grades wnd 2 
per cent fer Ghose prepared for the weper 
grades, while histories apparently lad 
been increased In price only about 14 
per cent. Te called aticntion to the 
fact that a continuation of such a con- 
dition was impossible, and that bere- 
after the percentage of increase of prices 
must follow mere closely the percentage 
ef increase of manufacturing Costs or the 
publishing business as a whole weld suf- 
fer very serionsty. 

Mr. Phillips called special attention 
te the @ifficutt problem which the pub- 
lishers faced as a reswit ef the se-caTied 
“listing laws,” medeled after the ew 
passed in Ghio many years ace, which 
required the listing of houks and their 
sale at a discount of 25 per cent Trem 
the list price. Tle expressed the opinion 
that the Obie law 4id not, and dees not, 
mean what later interpretations huve 
stretched it to cover, and that a Pair 
interpretation of that law weld allow 
for the annwal listing of books Instead 
of for a listing ence in five years as the 
lew had been interpreted ty weriens 
State officials. He expressed the «pin. 
ion that such legislation would tn the 
long run cest the schools fur mere than 
it weuld save them, due to the fact that 
it limits competition, incurs menepely, 
and tends to fix prices. 

Ue also called attention to the fret that 
whereas the publishers had very @ifficnit 
problems to meet in connection with te 
increases in costs, the problenrs wenld 
be even mere dificult when dhe period 
came, if it ever did come, when lower 
Prices conld be put on the manufactured 
product, since all the dealers in the 
country having amy stock of uny book 
would seriously object to having the price 
of that book reduced unless the publisher 
would be willing to take back, at the 
price originaNy charged, any stock which 
the dealer had an hand. He predicted, 
however, that this problem mast be mei 
and that the publisher must be preparing 
to meet it. 

Mr. McDonald then called upen Clinton 
N. Scovell of Scovell, Wellington & Ge., 
Besten, for a discussion of a publishers’ 
opinion that no better prelitminaty dis- 
cussion for fhe idea he is adranaing cowl! 
have been made than was made by Messrs, 
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Seaver, und Phillips -in their addresses, 
and pointed out that these problems pre- 
sented were exactly the problems which 
could be handled through that associa- 
tion and more effectively in that way than 
through any other way. 

Mr. McDonald then called upon Prof. 
oO. FE. University 
of lowa, who gave a discussion of cer- 
tain problems having to do with teaching 
by the group system, and suggested to 
the publishers that a special line of text- 
books would be required to meet the needs 
eof this field. 


Klingaman, of the 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GARDEN 
TEACHERS. 


The marked increase in the number of 


garden teachers and supervisors ecm- 
ployed in city school systems during the 
past few years hus made necessary the 
organization of a special council of those 
who are carrying on this branch of educa- 
tion. At a meeting of the garden super- 
visors and teachers from city school sys- 
tems at the Cleveland Hotel on Wednhes- 
day morning, February 25, the National 
Council of Garden Teachers was organ- 
ized to meet annually with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Edueation Association; J. A. Hollinger, 
supervisor of gardening of the public 
schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., was elected see- 
retary-treasurer. 

Through this council it is planned to 
undertake a scientific study of the rela- 
tion of schoo: supervised gardening to 
education, Committees were appointed 
to investigate three problems during the 
coming year: 

1. The organization of gardening as a 
part of the city school system, including 
titles, responsibilities, and duties of di- 
rector, supervisors, special teachers, and 
teachers, 

2. The training of teachers to supervise 
and direct gardening. 

3. The organization of gardening as a 
part of the regular school course and the 
question of giving school credit for this 
subject. 


“SEA GARDENING” IN THE PHILIPPINES 





“Sea gardening” has been introduced 
in the schools of the Philippines, aecord- 
ing to the recent report of the commis- 
sioner of education in the Philippines. 
The report says: 

When schools were established among 
the Moros on the islands of the Sulu 
Group, the question of suitable industrial 
training offered new problems. The is- 
lands inhabited by these people, who 
have for centuries been sea rovers, pro- 
vided few facilities for the eultivation 
of crops. Sea gardening was therefore 
jntroduced into the schools. Training in 
the preparation of trepang, of sponges, 
and of shells for the market has been 
given the pupils. The schools have sea 
gardens in which attention is given the 
eulture of marketable sea products, espe- 
cially of certain kinds of sponges. 
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FORTY-EIGHT ROOMS EN ONE 
SCHOOL BUILDING 


Ohie County Superintendent Describes 
His One-Story Building—Five to Ten 
Acres of Ground at Each School 


As many as 48 rooms ip a one-story 
building in a well-populated city and sub- 
urban section is possible under the plan 
adopted in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, ac- 
cording to Supt. A. G. Yawberg. Cuya- 
hoga County now has four large build- 


ings of the one-story type, with from 5 | 


to 10 acres of ground for each building. 
Supt. Yawberg says: 

“ These one-story buildings are practi- 
cally two stories high in the central por- 
tion, with the auditorium and gymnasium 
opposite the front entrance. The audi- 
torium is raised about 3 feet above the 
general level of the corridors and class- 
This gives room to put the heat- 
ing plant and toilets underneath the 
auditorium without going underground 
very much. 

“The rest of the building is built with 
corridors through the center and rooms 
on each side with twelve rooms on the 
The wings are then run back 
at right angles, leaving a court between 
each wing and the auditorium in the cen- 
ier, These are the play courts for the 
children, ‘These may be 


rooms, 


frontage. 


small wings 


| 


run back any distance desired, so that 
we may have as many as 48 rooms with- 
out much difficulty in one building. 

“The central portion, of course, con- 
tains the offices, adininistration rooms, 
with the library and reading room over 
the front entrance. ‘The building out- 
side of the central portion is built right 
on the ground, which is terraced about 
3 feet. We usually use either a green 
or red tile sloping roof. This gives us 
a very handsome building. 

“The advantage to teachers, principals, 
pupils, and all is that there is practically 
no climbing of stairs. They are abso- 
lutely safe without fire escapes. Evers 
room has two exits, one into the corridor 
and the other directly outdoors. 

“The building is a community ceuter. 
1é you are building only four or eight 
room buildings, the cost is slightly more 
than for the ordinary compact, two-stor) 
fireproof building. Where more reoms 
are to be added in the future, the cost 
is very much less. We find that the 
fireproof buildings are from 
$10,000 to $12,000. They can be added 
to sO much more easily than any other 
type of building that this one advantage 
alone would make it worth while even 
theugh the building cost more. 


costing 





An index to Scnoor Lirr, covering Vo! 
ume IIT, July-December, 1919, inclusive, 
has been prinied and will be sent free on 
application. 





Hotel), April 7-10. 


Mass., April 22-24. 
Classical Association of 
Conn., April 2-3. 


New 


Eastern Arts Association, 


April 2. 


April 1. 





April Meetings of Educational Associations 


Alabama Educational Association, Birmingham, Ala., April 1-3. 
American Physical Education Association, New York City 


Association of Collegiate Alumnae, Cleveland, Ohio, April S—10. 
Association of Directors of Physical Fdueation for Women, South Hadley, 


England, Weslevan 


Classical Association of the Middle West and Seuth, Cleveland, Ohio, April 1-3. 
College Entrance Examination Board, New York City, Apri! 17. 
Drama League of America, Evanston, IIL, April 23-26. 

3oston, Mass., April 1-3. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, Philadelphia, April 1-3. 
Federation of Illinois Colleges, Carthage College, Carthage, Ill., April 26-27. 
Inland Empire Council of Teachers of English, Spokane, Wash., Mareh 8 


Inland Empire Teachers’ Association, Spokane, Wash., March $1—April 2. 
International Kindergarten Union, Topeka, Kans., April 12-17. 
Kentucky Educational Association, Louisville, April 20-23. 
National Committee on Mathematical Requirements, Chicago, 
National Conference on Child Labor, New Orleans, La., April 14. 

National University Extension Association, Ann Arbor, April 8-9. 

New England College Entrance Certificate Board, Boston, April 30. 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Tligher Sehools, Spokane, Wash. 


> 


(Waldorf Astoria 


University, Middletown, 


” 


on 


April 23-24. 
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